Thank You, USEPA! 


USEPA was born as a result of intense public angst over sewage-polluted waterways, 
contaminated drinking water sources, open landfills, sewage lagoons, oil spills, fish kills, 
acid rain, nuclear and industrial waste residues, and the virtually unchecked exploitation 
of America’s forests and streams during and following World War II. Nationwide 
concerns ultimately culminated in the bipartisan National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) of 1969, thanks largely to the efforts of Wisconsin Senator Gaylord Nelson, later 
the recipient of the National Medal of Honor in 1995. As a result of NEPA in 1970, (also 
the year of Senator Nelson’s first ‘Earth Day’ when 20 million Americans rallied), USEPA 
was formally created to defend our nation against those assaults that could significantly 
impair our nation’s water, air, and land. The new agency would also be called on to 
protect our endangered wildlife species and to guard the health of all Americans against 
the improper use and land disposal of toxic chemicals and hazardous materials. 


But, specifically, what did USEPA do for Missourians? 


Drinking Water: Surprisingly, prior to USEPA, there were no enforceable U.S. drinking 
water standards so that there was minimal water testing for chemical and 
microbiological contaminants. Although Missouri had a Department of Natural 
Resources, created in 1974 to “develop mineral, oil and gas resources in an 
environmentally safe manner’, its ability to ensure drinking water quality and safety 
through inspection and regulation was severely limited by lack of financial resources, 
laboratory facilities and staff. 


Wastewater Treatment and Stream Protection: Tourism (for fishing, hunting) is a major 
contributor to Missouri's economy. However, absent USEPA funding for the construction 
of modern wastewater treatment facilities over the past half-century, the protection of 
Missouri's rural Ozark streams would have remained minimal. Virtually every Missouri 
city has benefited from generous USEPA financial incentives for wastewater treatment 
and storm drainage control projects. 


Water and Energy Use Reductions: Many beneficial USEPA programs are less evident, 
but of enormous economic impact. In our homes, most of us have a low-flow toilets, 
designed both to save drinking water and generate less wastewater. These new devices 
also discharge less heated water from your residence, saving each householder on 
heating energy costs. As a result of the emergence of flow restrictors and other passive 
water conserving devices (USEPA Water Sense), the City of Columbia, despite steady 
population growth and expansion, has not experienced an increase in annual water 
demand in a decade. The benefit is that costly water and wastewater plant expansions 
have been avoided and major capital expenditures in treatment facilities deferred. 


Many of us have adopted Energy Star kitchen, furnace, TV, or air conditioning 
appliances. Accordingly, Columbia’s annual electrical power use has also not 
increased in a decade. Residential and business consumers have already seen 
exceptional economic benefits resulting from sensible conservation design. 


Fuel Efficiency: Fuel efficiency standards may now be moderated owing to auto 
manufacturers concerns. But, surely, gasoline consumers recognize that improved fuel 
efficiencies are basically a sound goal? 


Chemicals and Water Contamination: Before the loss of atrazine to public drinking water 
sources was brought under control, major Missouri water utilities were preparing to 
bring lawsuits for reparations in the event they were required to install costly 
supplemental treatment technology. 


Remember Dioxin? We killed horses, didn’t we?: Dioxin was formed as a highly toxic 
by-product in the production of 2,4,5 trichlorophenol. Concentrated in the waste ‘still 
bottoms’ from this process, the Missouri chemical manufacturer had these dangerous 
residues shipped to a facility in Louisiana for incineration. That is, until the manufacturer 
found a less costly alternative that led to these highly toxic sludges being mixed with 
motor oil and carted to and spread throughout Missouri, nominally for dust control, on 
soils, dirt roads, and in horse barns. Ultimately, it was noted that horses, by the dozens, 
were dying. USEPA would later determine that there were a total of fourteen and, 
possibly, as many as forty-one contaminated sites in the state of Missouri. One, now an 
abandoned ghost town, was Times Beach. Missouri's misadventures with hazardous 
waste management had cost the nation over $200 million. 


Local Support: Most of USEPA program grant funds actually go to state and local 
entities, even to support salaries for state agency personnel. Some local projects are in 
high profile remediation, such as those required after major oil spills or improper 
hazardous waste disposal. Other efforts might be considered modest, such as the 
‘clean bus’ and ‘environmental justice’ programs. Taken together, USEPA programs 
have directly improved, protected and extended Missourians lives in ways often little 
recognized or heralded. 


Slum or Gated Community? 


We Americans spend most of our time living, working and playing in a circumscribed 
environments. Exiting a front door, for some, may entail walking into a lovely floral 
garden; for others, into a degraded urban atmosphere. The sights, sounds, smells, and 
dangers that confront us during our daily activities are strongly related to the value our 
government places on our lives as indicated by the environmental protection we are 
afforded. Whenever a citizen casts a vote for a politician that promises to relieve 
industries of the ‘onerous regulatory burdens’ placed on then by environmental and 
consumer protection agencies, such as USEPA, OSHA, FDA, CPSC, EEOC, NLRB, ..., 
that voter is almost certainly valuing, or devaluing, their very own life. 
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